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CABINET. 


No. VI.] JUNE, (Vou. L 
Mrs. LISTON. and simplicity adapted 


(With a Portrait.) 


Having. selected a sketch, of Mrs. 
Liston for the embellishment of our 
present number, it becomes necessary 
for us to say somewhat Upon her pro- 
fessional merits but to ‘extend the 
article to any great leng th would be as 
difficult: as unnecessary ; > her character 
as an actress may be comprised i in two 
words—useful mediocrity ; ; and though 
she, can never rise, beyond a secon- 
dary station upon the stage, she will, 
always rank amongst the first of those 
whose secession from the strength of 

a theatre would be sensibly felt, al- 
though their exertions are liable to be 
overlooked and forgotten i in the blaze 


of superior excellence with which 


they : are surrounded. 
_ The range of characters in which 


rs. Liston is accustomed, to appear 
is extremely limited ; she seldom at- 
tempts anything beyond chambermaids 


and country-girls; or burlesque parts, 


Such as Dollaiotla and Distaffina: In 
those of the former description she is 
eminently pleasing; for though her 


Voice is not possessed of much com- 


Pass, it is from its peculiar sweeties 


VoL 


for the execution of the simple ballads 
which freqaently occur in, such cha- 
racters; and the impression made by 
her voice is greatly increased, by the 
artless and almost infantile expression. 
of her countenance.) sd 0! 

This, however, on ber performance. 
of burlesque parts that she, rests, her, 
strongest claims to approbation as an, 
actress: in these her rotund and di- 
minutive ‘form. produces ‘alr effect, 
irresistibly ludicrous; We canhét fi-’ 
gure ‘to ‘ourselves anything more 
premely Tau ghable than thé love scene. 
between Artazomines and 
in Bombastes Furioso ; 


spare figure of Mathews’s ‘con- 


trasted with the well-fed’ form of the 
lady, carries the burlésque to a height 


which must be seen to be understood. 


This Sketch of Mrs. Liston 3 is brief, 
but we are not aware ‘that, much can 


be’ ‘added to what we have already 


said. Shei isa very useful actress, ‘and 
cannot fail'to please, as long as ull- 
obtrusive talent which never attempts 
anything beyond its power to execute, 
and does ample justice to all it under- 
takes, possesses any attraction for the 
frequenters of a theatre. 
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Review of AWooks, 


The Itinevant, er Memoirs of an Ac-\_ 


tor; by S. I, Ryley. London. Sher- 
wood § Co.6 vale. £2 28. 


Three volumes of this work. were 
published so long since as the year 
1808, and the success they hava exe 
perienced has been such as to en¢oit- 
rage the authorto extend his itinerary 
to three volumes more; the pleasure 
we derived from perusing the former 
portion, led us toopen the continuation 
with an eager expectation of meeting 
with equal amusement, nor have we 


been at all disappointed ; Mr. Ryley is 
a most entertaining story-teller; gar- 
rulous perhaps, but never tedious; and 
his pictures of men and manners are: 


remarkably accurate and humorous. 
Every page, moreover, bears witness 


to the benevolence of his disposition, ' 


and we do not hesitate to pronounce 
him one of the most pleasant old gen- 
tlemen We ever encountered. 


“The groundwork of his book is a 
tale, the incidents of which, whether 
real or. fictitious, are remarkably i in- 
teresting, and will furnish the lovers. 
of the marvellous with ample materials 
wherewith to pamper their favoyrite 
appetite; nor will the theatrical ama. 
teur be less gratified ; there j is scarcely 
a living performer of any celebrity, 
of whom anecdotes do not occur, and 
these are told in so excellent amanner 
as to add greatly to their value. One 
or two of these we shall transcribe for 
the perusal of our readers, assuring 
them that if « increase of appetite 
Should grow by what it feeds on,” they 
may meet with a plentiful supply of 
similar articles by resorting to the yo- 
lumes from which we make our ex- 
tracts. The following anecdote occurs. 
in bis description of a Supper-party 


at the house of Mathews, in Greg 
Russell Street ; at which Dowton and 
others were present:— 


This evening we had an additional 
proof of the wonderful powers of 
imitation possessed by Mathews— 


There was a man of the name of 
_ Knapp, formerly a respectable member 


of society, and a tolerable actor; but 
from idle dissipated habits, he was 
now become a sort of travelling men. 

dicant, collecting from the sons aad 
daughters of Thespis, contributions 
towards the support of his necessities, 
real or pretended. - 


‘} In the early part of Dowton’s 
theatrical career, he and I were in 
‘company with this person; and be 
frequently applied to the Drury-Lane 
Green Room for pecuniary aid, through 
the medium of his old acquaintance 
Dowton. At length his applications 
became . so aumerous, that, extensive 
as Dowton’s liberality was, and 00 
man’s can be moreso, he became tired 
of affording relief to one who had 
lust all sense of duty towards himself, 
aud the very name of Knapp threw 
him into a frenzy ; for though one of 
the best-natured creatures id the 
world, Dowton is at the same time one 
of the most irritable ; and the disgust 
he felt at the frequent calls of this man, 
generally in a state of ebriety, proved 
an excellent subject for Mathews ; ; and 
the Green Room was often kept in * 
roar of laughter, from the supposed 
approach of Knapp. 

© But to return to our sappet 
friends. The cloth was drawn; Mé- 
thews had given some of his excellent 
stories, i in his best style ; and Dowton ® 
round, good-natured fade, exhihited 
a full eo of this feast of 
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Momus ; when the servant announced 
that a person wished to speak with 
him. 


«¢ With me! with me!” cried Dow- 
ton; ‘‘ who is it, and what can he 
want with me at this time of night ?” 


“ He is a very suspicious looking 
man,” replied the servant, ‘* shabbily 
dressed, and [think intoxicated-” 


“ Why did he not send his name?” 
enquired Dowton. 


“He did, Sir; he says you are an 
old. friend, and know him well; bis 
name is Knapp.” 


“ To describe Dowton’s counte- 
nance is impossible. Passion deprived 
him of articulation ; he sputtered, and 
stormed, and stamped, and was on the 
point of running down stairs, with a 
fixed determination to kick Knapp 
into the street, when Mathews inter- 
fered; ‘*He could not,” hesaid, * per- 
mit the poor man to be inhospitably 
treatedin his house, and would himself 
endeavour to get rid of him.” Dow- 
ton now gave full vent to his passion 5 
“ the scoundrel,” exclaimed he, as he 
paced the room, am I to be haunted 
to death by this prince of paupers? 
The d——d rascal, not content with 
picking my pocket, exposes me to all 
my friends, and follows me wherever 
Igo; but I'll stop him; Pl apply to 
magistrate.”’ 


“ A noise on the stairs gave us rea- 
son to suppose that Mr. Knapp was 
forcing his way into the room, and we 
eould plainly distinguish the following 
dialogue :— 

“ Mathews.—Really Knapp I wish 
you could be persuaded to go home. 
Dowton is not here, you may depend 
wpon’t.” 


“ Knapp.—My dear fellow, I know 
you wish me well, bat my friend Dow- 
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ton appointed me to meet him here, to 
receive asubscrip ion he meant to set 
on foot after supper ; so pray let me go 
up, for I must see him.”——At the 
word subscription, Dowton foamed 
with rage, but as Mathews had denied 
his being in the house, he restrained 
himself, and the dialogue proceeded. 


Mathens—-Mr. Knapp, you must 
give me leave to be master of my own 
house, and [insist upon your going 
down stairs.” 


© Knapp. My dear fellow, don’t be 
positive; Iam going to my engagement 
in the morning, and my friend Dox, 
owes me a trifle of money, which I 
must have.” 


“* You lic, you scoundrel!” exclaim- 
ed Dowton, unable to contain himself 
any longer. ‘ I owe you moncy, you 
ungrateful vagabond? you—you—you” 
—audin a paroxysm of rage which de- 
prived him of utterance, he would 
have run down stairs, if we had not 
prevented him. 


““ Knapp.—Ahb; his voice! I knew 
he washere! Dow, my dear friend, I 
must and will shake hands with you.” 


Here a struggle took place on the 
stairs, followed by blows; at length 
Mathews exclaimed, foul play! foul 
play!”—Dowton now broke from us 
vociferating “let me come at him! 
Vili teach the beggarly scoundrel to 
follow me!”—But judge what was the 
general astonishment, when we rusbed 


out, followed by Mrs. Mathews with 


a light, to find Dowton collaring Ma- 
-thews, and that Knapp had never 


been upon the spot at all.” 
Vol. 4, p. 93. 


We have only room for ene extract 
more; it adds another to the list of ri- 
diculous situations in which the dar- 
ling vico of Cooke so often placed — 


him;:— 
\ 
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Cooke was announced one even- 
ing to play the Stranger at the Dub- 
lin Theatre. When he made his ap.’ 
pearance, evident marks of agitation 
were visible in his countenance and 
gesture; this by the generality of the 
audience was called great acting ; but 
those who were acquainted with his 
failing, classed it very properly under 
the head‘of intoxication. When the 
applause had ceased, with difficulty he 
pronounced—“ Yonder hut—yonder 
hut,” pointing to his cottage; then 
beating. his breast, and striking his 
forebead, he paced the stage in much 
apparent anxicty of mind. Still this 
was taken for the chef d’euvre of fine 
acting, and was followed by loud 
plaudits, and “ bravo, bravo!” At 
Jength having cast many a menacing 
Jook at the prompter, who repeatedly, 
though i in vain, gave him the word, he 
came forward, and with overacted feel- 
ing, thus addressed the audience :— 
‘“‘ You are a mercantile people—you 
know the value of money—a thousand 
pounds, my all, lent to serve a‘friend, 
is lost for ever ; My son too—pardon 
the feelings of a parent—my only son 
—as brave a youth as ever fought his 
country’s battles, is slain; not. many 
hours ago I received the intelligence, 
but, thank God, be died in defence of 
his King !”—Here his feelings became 
so powerful they choaked his utterance, 
and, with his handkerchief to his eyes, 


he staggered off the stage, amidst the 
applause of those who not knowing the 
‘man, pitied his situation, 


“ Now, the fact is, Cooke never pos- 
sessed a tiiousand pounds in his life, 
nor had ever the honour of being a 
futher ; but too much ‘intoxicated to 
recollect bis pert, he invented this 
story, as theonly way by which he 
could decently retire; and the sequel 
of the business was, that be was seat 


home in a chair whilst another actor 
played the part.” Vol. 5. p. 359: 

We sincerely hope the success of 
Mr. Ryley’s second part will be com- 
mensurate to that of the first, which 
not only experienced a most extensive 
sale in this country, but has been re. 
printed in-America. The present vo- 
lumes contain letters on the subject of 
bis former publication from various 
well-known characters—Roscoe, Dr. 
Solomon, Anna Seward, &c. ; those of 
the lady by no means place her charac- 
ter in a very amiable point of view. 

Mr. Ryley must now pardon our 
pointing out one or two defects in his 
work; his method of christening his 
chapters savours strongly of affecta- 
tion, and the anecdote of the French- 
man, at p. 144. vol. 6. had much better 
have been omitted, it is very old, stu- 
pid, and indecent: that at p. 148, 
vol. 5. is in a nearly similar predica- 
ment. We have, however, subject of 
much more serious quarrel with 
him; the last three volumes abound 
withthat sickening nonsense, so cur- 
rent in the present day, which sup- 


poses every man to be a knave ora 


fool who does not come forward with 
his nostrum to amend the constitution, 
and remove the dreadful abuses under 


.which we are said to groan ; which 


finds hard-hearted scoundrels in all 
who are not sprung from the dregs of 
the people ; and admits the existence of 
no virtue, cither public or private, 
except in the frequenters of reform 
meetings, and debating societies. “By 
far too much of this silly stuff: occurs 
in Mr. Ryley’s book, and he can 'ne- 


‘ver mention “ those having authority,” 
without favouring us with his sentt- 


ments upon wars, tyranny, taxes, rot- 
ien boroughs, placemen, sinecures, 
and the. whole string of common 


places upon which the Jiuat’s, and the 
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Cobbett’s ring the changes, with such 
surprising ‘stupidity ‘and _ self-com- 
placency- To say something of the 
extreme shallowness of all this, it be- 
trays a most lamentable want of good- 
breeding as Well as taste, thusto thrust 
his pot-house opinions upon his read- 
ersin every chapter of a work with 
the subject of which it would be some- 
what diflicultto prove, that they have 
the slightest necessary connection, 
and the value and interest of which 
their ill-judged introduetion lessons 
considerably.—“* Grant us patience, 
just heaven! Of all the cants which 
are canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrites may be 
the worst, the eant of reformists is the 
post intolerable.” 


With these exceptions, we highly 
approve of Mr. Ryley’s work, and re- 
eymmend it to the perusal of all those 


literary loungers, who having nothing 
in view beyond the amusement of an 
idle hour, are desirous of meeting 
with a copious collection of interesting 


tales, and well-told, laughable anec- 
dotes. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Meyler and Son, of Bath, and Bald- 
win, of Paternoster Row, have just 
published a new work, called “ Rough 
Sketches of Bath,” by the author of 
the Poems and Essays which have ap- 
peared in the “ British Stage” signed 
Thomas ; containing satirical sketches 
of the Manners, Amusements, and 
Follies of Bath; also Imitations of 
Horace, and Miscellaneous Poezs. 
We shall give a Review of the work in 
our next number, 


Review. of selusic. 


“ The Bridal of Flora ;” a divertisse- 


ment performed at the Theatre. 


Reyal Drury Lane.—The Music by 
Martini and Venua, und arranged 
for the Piano Forte, by J. Addison. 
Falkner, Old Bond Street, 3s. 6d. 


The Overture (by Martini) is a very 


elegant composition, in the pastorale 


style, and forms a pretty light piece 
forthe Piano Forte.—The “ Pas de 
Deux” by O'Byrne and his partner; 
the “ Dance of Zephyr,’ and the 
“ Pas General,” are very beautiful, 
and so is the ‘ Pas de Trois,” danced 
by Miss Gladhill, as Cupid, and the 
above lady and gentleman. On the 
Whole, we consider the “ Bridal of 


Flora” to be far superior to the com- 
mon run of Ballets performed at the 
Winter Theatres. 


A Selection of the favourite Airs, in 


the Ballets of “ La  Chaumiere 
Hongroise,” and Le Troubadour ;” 


*~-performed at the King’s Theatre. 


‘Composed by Venua, and arranged 


for the Harp, by Horn. Falk- 


ner, 4S. 

Venuais considered one of the best 
Ballet composers of the day; as a 
proof of which we need only -men- 
tion that although he now resides 40 
miles from London, the plot, 
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are sent to him, and be prepares the 
music. Jt was no casy task for Mr. 
Horn to adapt some of the airs in this 
coHection for the Harp; he, however, 
bas succeeded exceedingly well, and 
besides transposing several into keys 
better suited for the Instrument, be 
has marked the pedals which are to 
be used, when any change occurs: the 
Polacea at the conclusion is particu- 
Jarly brilliant aud well adapted for 
the Harp. 


A selection of favourite airs from the 
Ballet “ Les Noces de Flore” per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre, com- 
posed by Venua and arranged for the 
Harp, by Horn. Falkner, 4s. 


What has been said of the preced- 
ing publication, will be found appli- 
cable to this—with this difference, 
that we think the composer has shewn 
more science in this Ballet, and Mr. 
Horn has endeavoured to emulate 


bim, by adapting the wholé in th, 
most masterly manner for the Harp, 


“ Tu che Accendi;” Sung by Mrs, 
Salmon at the Philharmonic Con. 
certe—composed by Rosini. Falk. 
ber, 2s. 6d. 


This gentleman was but little known 
to us, until this Cavatina was intro. 
duced; which is a composition of 
great merit, the Recitativo “ 0 Pa. 
tria, &c. §c.” is very effective, and 
the Andante which follows it is pecu. 
liarly simple and sweet, aflording stch 
a singer as Mrs. Salmon many oppor. 
tunities of displaying great vocal skill. 
Much credit is due to M. Sola for 
the manner in which he has arranged 
this song for the Piano Forte. | 

MINIM. 


*,* In our next number we sball 
notice Mozart’s Music in “ ‘Tho Liber- 
tine,” as now performing at Covent 
Garden. 


PPPPPPPODS 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
3L DON GIOVANNI. 


We have little to add to the remarks 
which we last month made upon the 
performance of this Opera, its attrac- 
tion has continued unabated, and 
after being performed ten nights sue- 
cessively, not the slightest diminution 
was preceptible in the number of those 
who crowded to witness its represen- 
tation. So great, indeed, has been the 
overflow from the Pit, that it has been 
found necessary to throw open such of 
the Upper Boxes as remain unlet, in 


order to accommodate in some degree 
ghose who.are unable to obtain seats 
below. The occasional substitution 
of “ Agnese” was, we presume, 
suggested by attention to the wishes 
of the subscribers to whom an endless 
repetition of the same Opera, great 
as its beauties are, must eventually 
become tiresome. It would be injus- 
tice not to acknowledge that as far as 
respects the performance of the piece, 
Ambrogetti has been the priocipal 
magnet of attraction ; his forcible style 
of acting, so different from the frigid 
insignificance. which generally. disti8- 
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guisbes the heroes of an Opera, has 
given quite @ Bow character te the 
performances of this theatre; and 
people now frequent it, not only for 
the sake of the’ music, but to witness 
scenic personation as energetic as 
it is origimal and amusing: the ex- 
pression of his horror when seized 
hy the detons ia the concluding scene 
is dreadfully grand. Wé caanot how- 
ever, approve of his flourishing his 
sword in the faces of his guests in the 
last scene of the frst act; they are 
somewhat unwelcome visitants, ’tis 
true, but we are sure Don Giovanni 
was by far too polite a man to alarm 
the ladies with so warlike an exhibi- 
tion; and there is not moreover, the 


slightest necessity forit. Naldi is cer- 


tainly amusing in Leporello, but we 
think he somewhat underacts the 
part, and at times even sinks into in- 
difference and inattention; we have 
frequently remarked this, particularly 
during Don Gievanni’s delivery of 
Finche dal vino, which is whelly ad- 
dressed to Leporello, but Naldi eftea 


pays scarcely any attention te it, and — 


walks up the stage as if he had nothing 
todo with the matter ; hisnonchalance 
also in the presence of the Spectre, 
in the last act, borders on absurdity : 
the best thing of his is the execution of 
Madamina, il catalege e questo. The 
great length of the piece has occasioned 
the omission of the customary Diver- 
tissement whenever it has been per- 
formed, and we think it would-not be 
amiss if this were made an established 
tule; the introduction of dancing be- 
tween the acts originated, we suspect 
in a wish to keep awake such of the 
spectators as “* have no music in their 
souls,” but it is at all events a most 
absurd custom, and completely puts 
to flight and destroys the agreeable 
seusations previously excited by the 
beauties of the Opera. 
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LO SBAGLIO FORTUNATO. 


Madame Fodor’s benefit took ‘place 
May eth, and was bhowoured with a 
very numerous and fashionable audi- 
ence. We were presented with “I 
Fanatice per la Musica,” somewhat 
injudiciously cut down to one act, 
followed by a new Opera, written for 
the occasion, called ‘‘ Lo Sbaglio For- 
tunato,” the music composed by G. 
G. Ferrari. The story of this piece 
could not boast of much originality. 
Fioretta (Mad. Fodor) is about to be 
married to Don Quirino, a country 
gentleman, {Naldi) but unluckily hap- 
pens to fail in love with another man. 
A pian is laid to disgust the expected 
bridegroom, who has never seen Fio- 
retta, by dressing up Vespina, her ser- 
vant (Mad. Pasta) to personate her 
mistress: this of course succeeds, and 
the piece terminates with the recon- 
eiliation of all parties. It will be seen 
that in the plot there: was but little te 
admire, and in the dialogue there was 
still less; we have seldom seen any- 
thing so superlatively silly, though if 
possible the translation annexed to 
the printed copies surpassed it in ab- 
surdity. The music, however, atoned 
in some measure for these deficiencies, 
and by the pleasure it afforded the ears 
ofthe audieace, rendered them regard- 
less of the insult the dialogue offered 
totheicunderstaadings. Madame Fo- 
dor played Fioretta very prettily, and 


- was much applauded; she was ia fact, 


happy in a most generous, or perbaps 
grateful audience, for on every suc- 
cessive entrance she was received with 
loud avd continued greetings. The 
scene of the piece was laid in Italy, 
but Begrez strutted about in the com- 
plete riding dress of a Bond Street 
Kiddy ; probably he was intended for 
an Englishman, with a foreign name, 
as he was termed “a young owbleman 
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on his travels.” He sang a beautiful 
duet with Madame Fodor—Guiusto 
Amor, §c. We were happy to see 
Madame Pasta once more, after the 
suspension of her exertions which the 
run of “Don Giovanni” has occa- 
sioned: she is by far too pretty a wo- 
man to be kept in the back-ground. 
In the Divertissement, Mademoiselle 
Mangin re-appeared on these boards, 
alter a long absence ; shc is grown we 
think somewhat more lusty, and does 
not seem to have improved in grace 
or agility. 


L’AGNESE. 


Madame Camporese produced a 
serio-comic opera under the above 
title for her benefit on the 15th of May, 
the Music by Paer, and the success it 
experienced induced the Manager to 
repeat it on a regular subscription 
night. It is founded on Mrs. Opie’s 
affecting tale “ The Father and 
Daughter,” and few variations are 
made from the story of the original, 
except to produce ahappy conclusion 5 
the extreme popularity of Mrs. Opie’s 
work renders it needless for us te de- 
tail the incidents ; they are doubtless 
familiar to the whole of our readers ; 
we are, however of opinion that itis by 
no means so interesting in a dramatic 
shape,asin its native form and simplici- 
ty. Aceustomedas we have lately been 
to the exhibition of Ambrogetti’s ta- 
jents, his performance of Uberto, the 
deranged father of Aqnese perfectly as- 
tonishes us ; it was as boldly conceived 
as it was skilfully executed ; his perso- 
nation of insanity was so perfectly af- 
fveting and true to nature, that many 
of the audience by their tears bere 
‘the strongest and most unquestionable 
testimony to the superiority of his 
histrionicpowers. He is certainly the 


finest actor who has appeared upon 
this stage for many. years past. Ma. 
dame Camporese had more opportu. 
nity than the run of “* Don Giovanni” 
has lately afforded her, of displaying 
ber talents, which are of the most 
scientific description. It is, however, 
in the serious opera that she princi- 
pally excels, and in selecting the part 
of Agnese for her benefit, she evinced 
acorrect knowledge of the nature of 
her powers, and a justifiable reliance 
upon their extent. Naldi’s is the only 
comic character in the piece ; itis that 
of Don Pasquale, Governor of the 
Hospital, in which Uberto is confined, 
but afforded little scope for the dis- 
play of that humour which has so often 
delighted us in this famous buffo... The 
Opera was repeated on the following 
Saturday, and drew what would for- 
merly have been called an excellent 
attendance, but which nevertheless 
appeared somewhat scanty, _ whea 
contrasted with the ¢rowds which 
haye of late followed in the train 
of the far-famed Don Giovanni, 


ZULICA. 

A new ballet under the above title 
was produced on Saturday the 17th 
May, Wherein Leon gave fresh proofs 
of his abilities in the art of grouping 
his Corps de Ballet. The subject is 
founded on the love entertained by an 
high Priest of the Sun forthe King of 
Quito’s daughter: in order to get ber 
into his ‘power he palms upon her 
father‘the suposed wish of his God 
to make her a’ Priestess.'' A young 
Spaniard is wrecked upon the eoast— 
frustrates’ the designs of ‘the’ high 
Priest, and, eventually ‘marries the 
Lady himself. 

Melanie, The Baptistes, Charles 
Vestris, Bourdin, the Leons, Narcisse, 
and Twamley, have opportunities oi 
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displaying their abilities to great ad- 
vantage, and the attitudes of Madame 
Leon, and Madmoiselle Melanie in 
the veil dance, whilst celebrating the 
festival of the Sun, are of the most 
graceful description.—The scenery, 
particularly that of the interior of the 
Temple of the Sun, does Mr. Zara 
much credit. It would have been as 
well however, had the signs of the 
Zodiac been correctly placed. The 
dresses are very splendid, which 
doubtless contributed greatly to the 
favourable reception of the ballet. 


DRURY LANE. 


THE TOUCHSTONE, 

This is a comedy in four acts, from 
the pen of Mr. Kenney, and was per- 
formed for the first time on Saturday, 
May 3rd. We congratulate him on 
his escape from the trammels of 
“French translation,” and though we 
dare not venture to assert that he has 
been eminently successful in his pre- 
sent production, we may at least allow 
that if he never surprises us with any 
striking excellence, he on the other 
hand has not violated probability, or 
outraged nature: the piece contains 
no overcharged situations or carica- 
tures of character; whilst the dia- 
logue is throughout sprightly and 
chaste, though not extremely witty. 
In fact, let the force of the canon 
mediocribus non esse poetis Ke. for 
once be suspended; and Mr. Kenney 
May not only escape uncondemned, 
but pass with applause. 


The hero of the comedy is named 
Paragon, an eccentric character, who 
from a state of poverty, suddenly at- 
tains to great wealth, and is immediate- 
ly overwhelmed with caresses by those 
who previoustyhad despised and insult- 


edhim. This is the hinge upon which 
Vol. I. 


turns the whole business of the piece, 
and the difference of behaviour which 
a change of fortune generally produ- 
ces is illustrated ina very happy and 
humorous manner. Harley played 
Paragon with much spirit, and very 
good success: he is always apparently 
so pleased with himself, and so Bent 
upon pleasing others, that it is quite 
impossible todislike him. He certain- 
ly possesses much talent, though be 
still retains somewhat of the rust con- 
tracted in the course of his provincial 
peregrinations. Oxberry, as Croply, 
a farmer, and Miss Kelly, as Dinah, 
his daughter, enraptured us with some 
exquisite acting. The former in rus- 
tic characters, wherein cunning is 
blended with simplicity, is scarcely 
surpassed by Emery: we never felt 
his excellence so fully as the other 
evening at the Circus, where we saw 
an endeavour made with might and 
main to imitate him, but the attempt 
merely served to shew the immeasu- 
rable superiority of the original. Of 
Miss Kelly we shall say nothing, be- 
cause we feel that nothing we could 
say would do her justice; we have 
seldom seen a more ludicrous exhibi- 


tion than a scene in which she and 


Oxberry array themselves in their 


rustic finery, preparatory to paying 


visit to their fortunate relation Para- 
gon; the character of Dinah, however, 
was a mere sketch, and scarcely worthy 
of her. Dowton had. a part of about 
fifty lines; it was adegradation to his 


“great talents to put him forward in so 


unimportanta situation. The remain- 
ing characters were respectably play- 
ed by Mrs. Harlowe, Mrs. Alsop, 
Wallack, &e. and the piece was re- 
ceived with applause, but, we suppose, 
did not prove very attractive, for 
after a run of a few nights it was 
“ postponed on account of the imdis- 
position of a principal performer.” 
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SPANISH DIVERTISSEMENT. 


Mr. Byrne produced on the 6th May 
what he was pleased to term a Spanish 
Divertissement, the same being a selec- 
tion of various dances from the ballets 
of the King’s Theatre, particularly 
the Spanish Dance from that of * Fi- 
garo.” Mr. Oscar Byrne and his 
spouse, late Miss Smith, are the prin- 
cipal performers, and meet with infi- 
nite applause from the Anti-Gallicans 
and admirers of “native talent ;” but 
for our own parts we confess Mr. 
Byrne is by no means a favourite with 
us. Prejudiced as we allow ourselves 
to be in favour of almost every thing 
Mnglish, we willingly yield the palm 
of superiority in dancing to our ac- 
complished neighbours. 


THE HOUSE OUT AT WINDOWS. 


Mr. Kenney again made his appear- 
ance op the loth of May as the author 
of a musical interlude in one act, un- 
der the above title. Tt takes its name 
froma slralagem made use of by an 
ofiicer to bring to the windows all the 
inhabitants of a house which contains 
his mistress, whilst he gains admiltance 
without detection. The humour of 
this piece was of the broadest deserip- 
tion, and frequently more extravagant 
than amusing; some songs by Corri were 
interspersed, but they were detrimen- 
tal rather thaa otherwise to the pro- 
duction they were attached to. Har- 
ley had ove in the style of Mathews, 
wud, We must say, faiied most com- 
p.etely, as he has in every previous 
attempt ofthe kind: we advise his at 
ence to relinquisa the endeavour to 
imitate whatis tar beyond his reach,and 
ro longer make himself ridiculous by 
repeated failure. Mrs. Hariowe was 
very diverting as an old lady, and 
Dowton, in a part wholly unworthy 


of him, plainly shewed the utter fallacy 
of the adage ex nihilo, &c. Miss Man. 
geon, we grieve to say, remains as be- 
fore—i. e. remarkably insipid: she 
certainly mistook inclination for abi- 
lity most completely when she adopted 
the Stage as a profession; she, how- 
ever, may please and improve in the 
provinces ; and we understand an op- 
portunity of making the experiment 
will soon be afforded her, as she quits 
Drury at the close of the season, toge- 
ther with Miss Merry, Bellamy, Pyne, 


SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 


This play, one of the best of Col- 
man’s productions, was revived on 
the 14th May, but with no great suc- 
cess, the house on the evening of its 
second performance being nearly 
empty. The part of Eustache is short, 
but in the hands of Kean was render- 
ed highly important; perhaps he has 
not been seen to greater advantage in 
any character he has undertaken. 
Johnstone’s O’Carrol was one of those 
inimitably humorous  personations, 
which we must utterly despair of ever 
seeing from any one but himself. Mrs. 
Bartley played Julia in her usual 
manner——need we say more? 


MR. THORNTON. 


“ Adelgitha’” was revived by Mrs 
Bartley for her benetit on the Ieth of 
May, in which the part of Robert 
Guiscard was played by “ Mr. Bon- 
nel Thornton, Grandson to the Trans- 
lator of Plautus,” as the bills inform- 
edus. Itis an old observation that a 
nian is badly off, who having no me- 
rit of his own to presume upon, 1S 
compelled to pride himself upon that 
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of his ancestors.—in this predicament 
we fear stands Mr. Bonnel Thornton, 
grandson to the translator of Plau- 
tus: his person and voice are good ; 
more we cannot say in his favour, and 
we have no inclination to enumerate 
his faults, as it is not probable we shall 
eyersee himagain. ‘The Post assured 
us that the part “afforded him few op- 
portunities for a display of superior 


talent,” but forgot to say whether, if 


the contrary had been the case, Mr. 
Thornton had any superior talent to 
display. A day or two after his ap- 
pearance, a paragraph appeared in 
the Chronicle, which stated that his 
voice exactly resembled Garrick’s, and 
that he is altogether a very jewel ofa 
man; unluckily this impartial critique 
was headed Advertssement —— “ these 
cursed editors never can heep asecret.’ 


BARBAROSSA.-—-PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


kean played Achmet, in the heavy 
iragedy of Barbarossa ;” and Paul 
in “Paul and Virginia,” for his bene- 
lit, on the 26th of May to a house 
crowded to excess. He did more for 
Achmet than the part deserves, which 
is totally beneath his talents ; in Paul, 
his singing was rapturously applauded, 
but his voice, though occasionally 
pleasing, has not compass suilficient 
for so large a theatre. We never saw 
ahouse better filled, and many were 


turned back fromm, the-«doors,—disap- 


pointed, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
MR. KEMBLE, 


| This great actor is rapidly approach- 
ig to the conelusion of his career, 
and the feelings of pleasure with 
Which we now behold bim, are min- 
sled with those of regret and melan- 


choly, when we reflect that the lapse 
of a few weeks will take from us for 
ever him who for so many years has 
charmed and instructed ‘us. His has 
been an uninterrupted career of glory, 
alike honourable to himself. and his 
profession, and his secession’ will in- 
flict a loss upon the Stage, which in 
many respects we ean never hope to 
see repaired. We have forborne com- 
menting upon his various characters, 
because they have been so long and so 
often before the public, that such no- 
tice is totally uncalled for: we shall, 
however, be careful to record every 
particular relative to his final exit. 


THE APOSTATE., 


Our readers may recollect a tragedy 
called “ Adelaide,” performed at Co- 
vent Garden last season, which (and 
in our opinion very undeservedly ) was 
damned. The “ Apostate,” produced 
May the 3rd, is by the same author, a 
Mr. Sheil, of Dublin, and though a 
composition of inferior merit to “ Ade- 
laide,” bas met with very great suc- 
cess. Mr. Sheil’s tirst tragedy con- 
tained some passages of exquisite 
beauty, and his pathetic powers even 
reminded us of Otway. ‘The language 
of the “ Apostate” occasionally re- 
sembles that of its predecessor, -but it 
is frequently turgid and bombastical, 
and the piece altogether approximates 
very closely to the bature of a melo- 
drama. Itisa principal fault in Mr. 
Maturin’s productions that he is too 
much enamoured of what is called 
situation and stage effect, and this 
predilection is shared by his coun- 
tryman, Mr. Sheil. 

With all its faults, bowever, the “ A- 
postate” is a production of great me- 
rit, and we feel much gratified at the 
favourable reception it has experien- 
eed, ‘The part of the heroine, Florin- 
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da, was written by the author express- 
ly for Miss O'Neill, and she doubt- 
less played it to his heart’s content. 
Young and C. Kemble, as Malec and 
Hemeya, were most admirable; the 
former peculiarly excels in the repre- 
sentation of aged characters. Ma- 
cready personated Pescara, a villain- 
ous fellow made up of throat-cutting 
and ravishment—he played the part 
very judiciously. 

The run of the piece has been sus- 
pended by the illness of Miss ONeill. 


THE LIBERTIXE. 

The wonderful success of “ I] Don 
Giovanni” at the Opera House, has 
induced the Covent Garden Managers 
to bring forward nearly a fac-simile 
of it, the first performance of which 
was on the 20th May. The plotofthe 
Italian piece is closely followed in al- 
most every instance ; Da Ponte’s dia- 
logue is literally rendered, the Over- 
ture is retained, and the most favourite 
airs are adapted to English words. 
That this piratical mode of conduct is 
perfectly defensible, we cannot think, 
and it is peculiarly hard upon Mr, 
Waters, considering that reprisal is 
entirely out of the question. Pope’s 
couplet is now literally veritied :— 


** Our stage precariously subsists too 
long, 


“* On French translation and Italian 
song.” 


Leaving out of the question the mere 
justice of the thing, we admit that the 
" Libertine” is a very pleasing pro- 
duction ; though compared with “I] 
Don Giovanni” it is strikingly infe- 
rior ; and this, not only as regards the 
execution of the songs, kc. but also 
as a spectacte: let any one for instance 
compare the twosecenes in which the 
statue of the Commendart is exhi- 


bited, and the correctness of our ob. 
servation will at once be apparent, 
Miss Stephens played Zerlina most 
captivatingly; she retains the air Ve. 
drai carino, and we presume it was 
intended she should sing that of Batti 
batti, for an adaptation of itis given 
in the books of the songs; she, how- 
ever, thought proper to omit it on the 
evening we werepresent. Don Juan 
is played by C. Kemble, but it isa sad 
sleepy piece of work, after the admi- 
rable performance of Ambrogetti; as 
he cannot sing, his part in the duet 
La ci darem, and the Air Finch’an dal 
vino are transferredto Masetto, played 
by Duruset. Liston is the Leporello, 
aud his humour is all his own, for the 
author has furnished him with none ; 
the character in fact loses much of the 
importance it receives from Naidi; he 
sings the Madamina, il catalogo very 
poorly, and in the fine quartetto, to- 
wards the conclusion of the first act, 
the deficiency of his voice is wofully 
apparent. 

It appears to us that neither ia the 
original or the translation, is Don Juan 
depicted as sufficiently vicious to call 
for the remarkable punishment he re- 
ceives ; not that we pretend to say that 
such conduct as his, partieularly with 
respect to the “one thousand and 
three,” can escape the wrath of hea- 
ven; but if the order ofevents were to 
be thus disturbed to punish every one 
who is guilty of similar excesses, we 
should have our friends carried off by 
dozens, and see Commandants and 


demons capering about at the corner 
of every street. 


MRS. WESTON. 


A Mrs. Weston, from Bath, played 
Katharine to Kemble’s Wolsey, May 
27th. If we do not deceive ourselves, 
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se recullectseeing this lady in London 
afew seasons SINCE ; she went through 
the partin that mediocre style, equally 
distant from strikiug excellence and 
disgraceful inferiority, which calls 
peither for praise or censure—to use 
a word which has a particular meaning 
attached to it when used theatrical- 
ly, she is a respectable actress. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


CIRCUS. 


Since our last, a new burietta has 
been brought forward here, called 
“The Three Paddies;” it is a very 
laughable little thing, and contains 
some excellent songs, set to popular 
Irish airs. We last month had oc- 
casion to speak somewhat harshly of 
Mrs. Brooks in Aldubella, and fear 
indeed we shall never he brought to 
admire her tragedy—*‘ no more o’ that, 
Mrs. Brooks, an you love us”—but as 
Mrs. Frump, in this burletta, she is 
excessively amusing, and in the con- 
cluding dance afforded us a hearty 
laugh. The Frish Medley Overture 
is ¥ery pleasing. ‘The new piece call- 
ed * Trick for Trick,” which we 
noticed briefly last month, has been 
frequently repeated ; Mrs. H. Weston’s 
personation of a French woman is an 
excellent piece of acting. The “ Red 
Man and the Savage,” also, still con- 
tinues to attract and interest ; Huntley 


is one of the best performers we ever ~ 


saw ata Minur Theatre; he copies 
Young somewhat, but he is neverthe- 


less a very sensible, judicious per- 
former. 


The most important production, 
however, of the past month, has been 
‘ Dou Giovanni; or, A Spectre on 
Horseback.” This is a most excel- 
lent burlesque of the principal points 
ofthe Osera and Pantomime; the 


parody is executed in Mr. Dibdin’s 
happiest manner, and the piece is not 
only amusing in itself, but to those 
who are intimate with the composi- 
tions it ridicules, it is inexpressibly 
laughable. The songs are travestied 
and set to well-known tunes, and the 
statue is throughout equestrian, for he 
comes to supper mounted on his 
charger, areal poney. The advertise- 
ment of this piece in the bills is a very 
fair satire upon the ridiculous puffs 
and lies of certain managers. 

The Spectacle called “ The Silver 
Swan,” and the Pantomime of “ Har- 
lequin Wine Merchant,” have just 
been revived. 


REGENCY. 


Don Juan has made his appearance 
at this house also. Mr. Beverley, to 
gratify the prevailing passion has 
brought forward the original specta- 
cle, in which this interesting story is 
told in a more effective manner than 
in the opera: itis got up very respec- 
tably, and the dance is remarkably 
well executed. H. Beverley’s Seam- 
perini is the best thing we have seen 
him perform. On the Sth. of May, 
Young Norval was played here by “a 
gentleman, his first appearance oa any 
stage ;” taken as a whole it was a very 
creditable performance, though he has 
many improprieties of manner and 
pronunciation to divest himself of 
‘We see Mr. Beverley has adopted the 
alteration in the catastrophe of this 
play, recommended by Mr. Plumptre, 
in his “ English Drama Purified,” 
which removes the objections made 
against it of palliating the crime of 
suicide. The whole of the eutertain- 
meuts here are far more excellent than 
at any period since the creation of the 
house. 

A Burletta called “The Handsome 
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Landlady and Ugly Landlord” was 
produced on Whit Monday, the sub- 
ject of which may easily be inferred 
from the title ; it is one of those plea- 
sant little pieces adapted to temporary 


circumstances, which never fail of 


SUCCESS. 


ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. 


“Some put their trust in chariots, 
and some in horses ;) Mr. Astley has 
chosen the latter, and wisely too, ifwe 
may judge from the crowds which 
nightly flock to view * Uranda the 
Enchanter,” in whieh the equestrian 
troop is introduced wilh wonderful 
effect. TH Diavole Antonio continues 


his evolutions, and this being the oniy 


theatre in which feats of horseman. 
ship are now performed, a farther at- 
traction is thus added to whatis af 
forded by the other entertainments, 


SADLER’S WELIs, 


This theatre, under the direction of 
Mr. C. Dibdin, maintains its customa. 
ry attraction; we find, however, we 
made a mistake in placing Grimaldi 
in his old situation, whichis now filled 
by Signor Paulo. The change at first 
excited much discontent among Joey’s 
friends, but this was of short dura- 
tion. The whole of the entertain- 
ments are equal to any we remember 
having scen at this house. 


GIF 


Articles. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
SPRING GARDENS. 


It has been very justly observed, 
that the mania evinced by the inhabi- 
fants of this country for having their 
phizzes perpetuated, whether they are 
worthy of it er vot, is one great ob- 
stacle to the advancement of genius, 
because it makes that branch more pro- 
fitable than any other, and therefore 
induces many men of great talents to 
consider it as the ultimate object of 
their art. On the other hand, we are 
told by the same author, that portrait 
painting isthe best sehool an artist 
can study in, provided he studies it as 
every man of genius ought to do, with 
a desire to employ in more important 
works what is good of it, and to reject 
what isnot; thereby rendering it to 
the painter whai the practical huow- 


ledge of the world is tothe pect. That 
our artists have not been unmindful 
of this particular branch of their pro- 
fession is pretty evident, as more than 
one half of the performances exhibi- 
ted this year consists of family pic- 
tures; but whether or not any good 
eflects are likely to result from this 
circumstance, we leave abler heads to 
decide upon. Fully aware of the dif- 
ficulty of describing the merits and 
defectsof artists and their performanes 
by ceneral remarks and criticisms, we 
shall confine our observations to a 
few individual productions, noticing 
more particularly those connected 
With the drama —Amongst the first 
deserving honourable mention is the 
“ Court for the trial of Queen Cathe- 
rine,” trom Shakspeare’s Hen. Vill. 
containing portraits of the Kemble 
family and other performers of dis- 
tinction. This picture, beth for the 
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ideal and the executive is by far the 
finest in the exhibitién, and if we 
except a few inaccuracies of design 
which are visible with respect to the 
athletic form of the children’s limbs, 
it may lay claim to the title of an un- 
rivalled production—N otwithstandin¢ 
come pettyfogging critics, who put 
their trust in * great names,” have 
thought proper to censure this picture, 
we bave no doubt but it will gain 
Mr. Harlow many patrons and ad- 
mirers. 

Mr. Pococh, whose dramatic writ- 
ings we have frequently had occasion 
to notice, has a Portrait of Horn as 
the Seraskier in “ The Siege of Bel- 
srade:” itis remarkably well exeented. 
This gentleman has also a humorous 
sketch of “ Companions in the North 
Mail” equally deserving commenda- 
tion.—A likeness of Miss Foote by 


Partridge is amongst the number of 


theatrical portraits. As a resemblance 
it has some trifling degree of merit, “1s 
a painting it has none whatever. Mr. 
Partridge has endeavoured to repre- 
sent every thing with a peculiar nicety, 
but the attempt has produced a coufu- 
sion which has totally destroyed the 
harmony of his picture; we have a 
harp—a music stand, and various other 
pieces of furniture too numerous to 
mention, very minutely delineated ; 
and each forins as striking an object 
as the fair actress herself 

Portraits of Miss Bristow, Master 
Williams the singer, Mrs, Salmon, 
Miss O'Neill, Miss Wetham of the 
Bath Theatre, and Booth of Covent 
Garden; xecuted by Messrs. Ross, 
E. Hasting., J. Green, J. Kennerly, J. 
Brad'y, and J. A. Childe, ean only be 
tanked as worthless productions, 
which perhaps are praised by sundry 
friends, but whieh only make us won- 
der how the painters can tame] y sit 
“to have their nothings monstered.” 
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One other picture of Mr. E. Hastings, 
however, deserves more favourable 
mention. His portrait of Miss Tuns- 
tall of Drury Lane Theatre betrays 
evident marks of genius and does him 
much credit. 

Mr. Burnells picture of Jones, 
Mrs. R. Drammond’s crayon like= 
ness of Mrs. Faucit, Harper’s of Miss 
Maogeon, J. Boaden’s of Wrench, and 
T. Cooley’s of Miss Walstein, as Lady 
Macbeth in point of resemblance are 
tolerably correct, and may, to use the 
expression of Shakspeare, be classed 
as “ honourable without the stamp of 
merit.” We observed in the anti- 
room a portrait of Myr. Duruset in 
the character of Oberon, by Mr. J. 
Boaden ; the frame of which is very 
profusely ornamented with — stars; 
Not a single glimmering of genius, 
however can be discovered the 
picture, the colouring is gaudy, and 
tue design disproportionate, 
extreme. 

A Painting by Mr. Parris of “ Cori- 
olanus discovering himself to Tullas 
Autidius” is equally defective; but we 
have tothank the artist for explaining 
hissubjectin the Catalogue, otherwise 
it would have passed unnoticed in our 
review. 


In the 


Mr. Wageman has a very masterly 
sketch of Harley, in the farce of 
‘Frightened to Death ;” Miss Gold- 
smith, a laborious copy from a Print 
of Palma; and Mr. Joseph, a very 
neatly executed Medallion of Kean. 
Vfaving thus noticed particularly 
the dramatic productions, we cannot 
dismiss the subject without saying a few 
words relative to others which are en- 
titled topraise. Amongst the first, we 
must rank “The Breakfast” of Wilkie. 
This artist has only one picture, but 
that one is “a Lion.” Our young Ar- 
tists will do well to follow the example 
of Mr. Wilkie, not only as to the su- 
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perior nature of bis talents, but also 
io carefully avoiding to measure the 
quality of their abilities by the quan- 
tity of their performances. A Minia- 
ture by Mr. Alfred Chalon, “ The 
Lady and the Wasp,” is an adinirable 
production; to say that it is one of 
his best effurts is the greatest praise 
we can bestow, more would be super- 
fluous.—Amongst the other miniatures 
ofmerit, we must nol omit to mention 
those of Messrs. Violet and Ferriere ; 
we have {requently had occasion to ob- 
serve the peculiar excellence which 
characterized the works of the former 
artist, and, ifour memory be correct, 
he is the same who some years Since 
exhibited the excellent miniature of 
“the old woman counting ber money.” 

Mr. J. J. Chalon has a most excel- 
lent painting of “Morning,” and J. 
Bouton a highly tinished miniature of 
Count Lieven. The latter gentleman 
is we believe, a French artist, lately 
arrived in this country, whose works 
have superior claims to admiration, 
from the exquisite manner in which 
they are finished. There are other 
productions which ca!] for particular 
mention; amongst which we must 
not omit the “* Market Day” of I. L. 
Agasse, Mr. R. T. Bone’s Portrait of 
Miss Drew, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
beautiful Picture of Mrs Arbuthnot, 
and Mr. G. Beechey’s, of Miss Jones ; 
the superior execution of the latter is 
only exceeded by the exquisite beauty 
of the original. 

The enamels of Mr. Bone, sen. are of 
avery superior kind; his “ Assumption 
of the Virgin” isthe most beautiful we 
ever saw. 

Of the specimens of sculpture there 
are some very excellent. ‘* Prome- 
theus” by J Kendrick, Busts of Ca- 
nova, Wellington, Prince Coburg, 
Mr. Bone, and the Duke of Norfolk ; 
by Rossi, Hopper, Turnerelli. Chan- 


trey, and Goblet, are very superior 
productions, the latter particularly 
deserves notice; we believe that it js 
partly to the talents of this gentleman, 
we owe many of those superior speci. 
mens of sculpture which have ema. 
nated from the atelier of Mr. Nolle. 
kens. 

Amongst the Pictures exhibited at 
Spring Gardens, there are very few 
deserving notice, and with the excep. 
tion of a Cattle piece, by J. Glover, 
there is but one picture which parti- 
cularly arrests the attention. 

We allude to the * Michaelmas 
Dinner” by Mr. J. Holmes. 

On viewing this production, the 
spectator naturally observes “with 
what excelling truth has art’s small 
hand, here mimiek’d mightiest na- 
ture!” The dramatic attempts are 
‘““A Scene from Ben Jonson’s Alchy- 
mist,” by J. Cawse ; one from “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Mrs. 
J. Groves; and ‘* Imogen entering 
the Cave” from ‘‘ Cymbeline” by G. 
F. Robson.—The first is tolerably 
executed, the rest, ne valent pas 
Vhonneur @etre nomme. 
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vos, O lauri, et te, proximia 
myrte. 


Quiy. Being once consulted by 
nobleman about Derrick’s continu- 
ing Master of the Ceremonies a 
Bath, Quin said, “ My Lord, if 
you have a mind to put him ovt, 
do it at once, and clap an extin- 
guisher over him.’* This being 


* Derrick was Master of the Cere- 
monies at Bath, about 60 years since; 
but of so small a figure, and insignifi- 
cant an appearance, that he found tt 
very difficult to procure his mandates 
the least respect or attention. 
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told to Derrick, the irritated poet 

wrote the following lines on his ad- 

yersary :— 

“ When Quin, of all grace and all 
dignity void, 

“ Murdered Cato the Censor, and 
Brutus destroyed, 

“ He strutted, he mouthed; you no 
passion could trace 

“In his action, delivery, or plumb- 
pudding face: 

«© When he massacred Comus, the gay 
god of mirth, 

“ He was suffered, because we of ac- 
tors had dearth. 

“ But when Foote, with strong judg- 
ment, and genuine wit, 

“ Upon all his peculiar absurdities hit; 

“ When Garrick arose, with those 
talents of fire, 

“ Which nature, 
Muses inspire, 

“ Poor auts was neglected, or laugh’d 
off the Stage,— 

“ So bursting with envy, and tortur’d 
with rage, 

“He damn’d the whole town in a 

fury, and fled ; 

“ Little Bayes an extinguisher clapt 
on his head, 

“ Yet we never shall Falstaff behold 
so well done, 

“ With such character, humour, such 
spirit, such fun, 

“ So great, that we knew not which 
mostto admire, 
Glutton, parasite, pander, pimp, 

letcher, liar; 
felt as he spoke; Nature’s dic- 
tates are true, 


and all the nine 


“When he acted the part, his own. 


Picture he drew.” 


Daypen.—* At poets? perjuries they 
say Jove laughs,” and’tis well he does, 
for they have been most egregious liars 


tom the beginning of time. Their 
vol. J, 
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encomiums upon brother-poets in par- 
ticular, are always to be suspected, 
either as regards their justice or their 
Sincerity. Perhaps a more glaring in- 
stance of fulsome and misplaced praise 
is scarcely to be found than occurs in 
a poem addressed to Dryden by Wy- 
cherly, “ on being requested to join 
him in the composition of a comedy.” 
It is scarcely credible that any man 
could muster up sufficient impudence 
to address such lines as the following 
to the author of those masses of bom- 
bast and fustian, “‘ Aurengzebe,” and 
** The Conquest of Grenada,” or that 
most licentious of all comedies, 
Limberham :”— 


“ You can with love the coldest hearts 
inspire, 

‘“ And give, without concupiscence, 
desire ; 

‘¢ With warm thoughts, yet as chaste 
as is your style, 

“ You, without guilt, can make the 
modest smile ; 

“ Virgins your love without a blush 
may hear, 

‘Ss Which strikes their heart, yet never 
wounds their ear. 

‘*‘ No pompous fustian in your plays 
we find, 

“© More to confound than to surprise 
the mind; 

“‘ No double-meanings on your Pit you 
pass, 


“Which stain our honour, and our 


wit debase.’’* 


Stace Piays.—In the year 1706, 
one Arthur Bedford, “ Vicar of Tem- 
ple, in the City of Bristol,” published 
a work called ** The Evil and Danger 
of Stage Plays.” I have in my pos- 


* Wycherly’s Miscellanies,” 172°, 
pp. 24. 26. 
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session a copy of this work which 
contains duplicates of the first page ; 
the running title to one of these is as 
follows :—‘* Hell upon Earth ; or, The 
Language of the Playhouse ;” this, 
however, being I presume thought 
rather too strong an expression, the 
page was cancelled, and thoughI have 
seen several copies of the work, the 
one in my possession is the only one 
I have met with in which it occurs. 


SaBBATH-BREAKING.—In the time of 
Cromwell, fanaticism ran so high, that 
an order was issued by the Privy 
Council, “ that no beer should be 
brewed on a Saturday.” This very 
singular order being the subject of con- 
versation at Brussels, where Charles 
the second then resided, one of the 
courtiers asked what they could mean 
by it? when the king quickly replied, 
** You may depend upon it, the reason 
why they will not suffer any beer to be 
brewed on a Saturday is, for fear it 
should work on a Sunday.” 


DANGLE, JUN. 
Clement’s Inn, 


May 27, 1817. 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. 5. 


“ Rather bear those ills we have, 
*“ Than fly to others, that we know not of.” 
Hamlet. 


As yet, the pen of the Reflector has 
been employed only on serious sub- 
jects; since his first formal introduc- 
tion to his readers he has presented 
them with grave effusions only, and 
they may therefore imagine that his 
features never relax into a smile, and 
that he never condescends to lay 
aside his ponderous wig, and square- 
toed shoes :—here, however, they are 
gistaken ; all men who reflect, must 


moralize at times; but the result of 
our reflections should be to render Us 
cheerful, not toinfect us with gloom.~ 
As may be inferred from the Titie] 
have chosen, I am of a thoughtful 
disposition; but in the choice of 
a subject for my reflections, I am 
at liberty to rove in the gardens 
of imagination, and cull flowers of gay 
or gloomy colours, as chance or the 
impulse of the moment may direct. 
A reflecting mind cannot be always 
serious ;—in the suuny days or sha- 
dows of the world; in the pleasures 
or pains of those who surround bin, 
he will find subjects of congratulation, 
mingled with those of sympathy: he 
will sometimes be called upon to re- 
joice with those who rejoice, though 
at times he may weep with those who 
weep; and though he may mourn 
over the errors of the world, he must 
sometimes smile involuntarily at its 
follies and foibles. 


For the last twenty years I have resi- 
ded entirely in the country ; my ideas 
of pleasure have been circumscribed 
within the limits of my humble habi- 
tation; and my amusements have con- 
sisted of friends, books, and my own 
fire side.—I am a batchelor.—Some of 
my readers will suppose that as I live 
in single blessedness, no earthly hap- 
piness can exceed mine ; others will 
declare, that being single, earthly hap- 
piness is out of the question ; upon the 
merits of their respective opinions I 
cannot decide. For my own part, though 
I am single at present, I think it very 
possible I may some day or other take 
unto myself ahelpmate. I am now 
52 or 53, or perhaps 54, at all events, 
between 50 and 60 ;—not very youns 
to be sure, but still not so very old ; 
and as I have borne my own indi- 
vidual lot of human sorrow so long; 
I may possibly hereafter make up ™Y 
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mind to carry double: but at these 
reflections the mind of a batchelor 
naturally misgives him, as he calcu- 
lates upon the possibility of ‘* double 
double toil and trouble”?— 

The difliculty is, where, and when, 
and how, to obtain a lady who being 
liked, would like me; and who would 
answer my purpose in all respects. 
l have heard that poverty and love 
are bad associates; I also suspect 
that those who marry for money, may 
find hereafter that their mates will 
ramble fur love. Here then I am 
between two difliculties——marry for 
love, and I meet with Short Commons ; 
—marry for lucre, and I am threaten- 


edwith Doctor’s Commons, If I marry. 


arich widow, she may prove crusty ; 
if L wed a pretty pauper, we may live 
on acrust ; having, however, arrived 
at years of discretion ; Tam determin- 
ed to act discreetly, and I will now 
enumerate some of the things which I 
shall seek, and others which I shall 
avoid in the woman of my choice.—I 
should wish my wife to be fond of read- 
ing; but, Nota Bene, her stockings 
must not be blue. Let hernever imagine 
herself a muse; my blood runs cold at 
the idea of a poetical housekeeper ; 
though I should always hold her com- 
positions in high estimation, as long 
as she confined them to apple-tarts, 
and cherry-brandy. Aliterary spouse 
might take it into her head to indite 


a lyrical edition of Mrs. Glass’s conk- 


éry-book, in three canios, quarto ; 
with notes, critical and explanatory. 
—Heaven preserve me from a woman 
full of her own inventions ; an autho- 
ress; and more particularly a writer 
ol Novels and Romances.—I fear I 
sould make a bad hero; and I 
aight find to my cost that she under- 
stood acting the heroine. My com- 
fortable cottage, two siories high, 
Would soon be transformed into a 
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gothic castle; and she would always 
be ransacking my own private apart- 
ment, to discover a sliding pannel, 
or a secret-door. When I wished for 
a conversable compani:.n, she would 
be lost in the intricacies of chapter 
the ist. volume the 2nd. or compos- 
ing a dialogue between the dead and 
the living, in prose run mad.—After 
my death, too,—ah, there’s the rub! 
she might undertake to give a sketch 
of my character; thereby casting re- 
flections on the Reflector; or what 
would be worse, make me the subject 
ofa * Moral Tale, founded on fact.” A 
good temper I shall consider an inde- 
spensable requisite ; my own, I believe 
is not very objectionable, and if I 
must make a match, I will have as 
little brimstone on either end as possi- 
ble.—I would willingly allow my mate 
to dress genteely; I would not wish 
her to wear her gown trailing in the 
dust, or a hat the size of a tea-cup, 
when short petticeats and large bon- 
nets are worn by the rest of the world; 
Lalways suspect that those who stu- 
diously dress in a peculiar style, must 
do it from a wish to attract attention. 

On the other hand, I should be sorry 
to see her the first to adopt every fan- 


tastic novelty, or to find ber attempt- 


ingto make herself a fac simile of the 
prints which appear in “La Belle As- 
semblee” andthe “Ladies’ Magazine.” 
In fact, she should never follow the 
tonish multitude through all the gra- 
dations, or rather degradations of 
fashionable folly —May I never marry 
asaint; atleast asaint in her own esti- 
mation; in pity to my darkened and 
deluded state, she would be for ever 
exhorting me to turn over a new leaf, 
but, alas! I fear turning over a new 
leaf would not suffice, I should be ob- 
liged to enter a new book, for she 
would not only disapprove of the con- 
tents of my furmer volume of life, vut 
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even the binding would be considered 
an abomination. My outward man 
would undergo a thorough transfor- 
mation and purification;—my top 
boots and leathern smalls—my blue 
coat and buff waistcoat,—my toilinette 
and my kerseymere—would in future 
give place to pepper and salt—en suite. 
—TI am determined most vehemently to 
resist a call; may my ideas never be 
darkened, or my imaginati n bewil- 
dered by one of these lights of the 
world. A wife who undertakes to rule 
in temporal affairs is bad enough, but 
in things spiritual I will have nothing 
to do with petticoat government. I 
have always been satisfied with the 
doctrines of my worthy friend the par- 
son of the parish; and I have no 
reason to believe that his sense and 
sound learning can be eclipsed by an 
illiterate cobler ata schism shop, or a 
conventicle. One thing I have made 
up my mind to; [ will never wed a 
damsel who fancies herse!{an animated 
Apothecary’s Shop; one who spends 
her time in spreading plaisters, and 
mixing rhubarb; who would always 
srect me with fears, and alarms, and 
assurances that I “ looked poorly ;” 
which would end in her making me 
swallow some infallible nastiness, 
which “ she knows by experience al- 
Ways earries off rheumatism, or dis- 
perses bile."—I am determined never 
to choose a wife who has no ancestors ; 
wio has no deliaite idea who and what 
her grandfather was, or whether she 
ever had one.—I will not take unto 
mrself'a fat woman, for she would take 
tptoo much room; when I make an 
addition to my household, it sball be 
. sma!l a one as possible. The oppo- 
sire extreme would be equally undesi- 
rable; it would be amazingly awkward 
to lose one’s wife just at the time when 
we want her most to comb one’s wig, 


and adjust one’s flannels.—IfI were to 
enumerate all my antipathies, the cata. 
logue would be without end ; and per. 
haps some of my readers may imagin: 
from the number that I have already 
noted down, that I am never likely to 
ehange my condition :—perhaps it 
may be so; I am not one of those 
who think that a change for the worse 
is better than no change at all.—At 
present I may take snuff, and spit in 
the fire, without being scolded ; I may 
have my mutton boiled or roa-ted, 
just as I please; and I have no one to 
consult about the colour of my next 
new coat, or to pull my ear when! 
snore.—No! No! I will enjoy myself 
a year or two longer; I will look be- 
fore Lieap; but when I do marry, ob! 
she shall be a jewel of a woman. 


THOMAS. 


THEATRICAL BORES.* 


Sitting by a good-natured friend, 
who is continually informing you of 
what's te come next: 

Or a deaf one, who obliges you to 
repeat two-thirds of the play. 


Being at the theatre on a crowded 
night in the dog-days, with a party of 
friends from the country, whom you 
are unable to cut, and who you are 
well aware will not think «f quitting 
the bouse until the final fall of the 
curtain. Theu, just at the commence- 


* Vide p. 35 and &7.—The excel- 
lence of Fidget’s Bores” has 
duced us to insert the remainder of 
them; but we must take this opporty- 
nity of hinting to those friends who 
have favoured us with similar commu- 
pications, that this must be the jast 0 
the subject, or we fear our readers 
will number the article itself amonss 
the worst “ Theatrical Bores” they 
have met with. 
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ment of the farce, when all the vocal 
performers are gone home, being 
agreeably surprised by the entrance 
of some of the Royal Family, and con- 
sequently compelled to endure the 
barbarous murder of ** God save the 
King” committed by the wramrsical 
performers, and the still viler noise 
proceeding from those of the audience, 
who, being troubled with voices, join 
in the chorus. 


Atthe Opera House being closely 
wedged for five minutes over one of 
the stoves in Fop’s Alley, and being 
thereby enabled to fourm a pretty cor- 
rect idea of the atmosphere of the 
regions below. 


Sitting in the Dress Boxes with a 
fashionable party, and being recog- 
nized by a vulgar acquaintance in the 
pit, who tortures you every five mi- 
nutes with a nod ora grin, 


Discovering an old fricnd at the 
opposite side of the house, and spend- 


ing half your time ia fruitless attempts 
to catch his eye. 


Sitting near a booby who affects to 
have a wonderful passion for musie, 
and a soul full of harmony, and who 
to support bis pretensions, repeatedly 
bursts out during the progress of a 
‘ong into fervent exclamations of 
 Bravo!”..“ Bravissimo !”--** Charm- 
ing Oh, delightful !? to the 
wtter annoyance of every one whose 
jnlucky stars may have placed him 
vithin ten yards of this ‘ affected 
fantastico."—N, B. This bore is of 
particularly frequent occurrence at 
‘he King’s Theatre, where every pre- 
‘ended amateur or connoisseur thinks 


‘t necessary to make this display of his 
caste and feeling. 
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In the midst of a tremendous crowd 
at the Pit-door, thrusting your per- 
spiring hand into your pocket for your 
money; and in hastily withdrawing 


it, turning the said pocket inside ovt, 


and distributing all your silver for the 
public good. 


A little man, with a powdered head, 
forcing his way down the sides of a 
crowded Pit at the Opera House.—~ 
N.B. Your first appearance in a new 
blue coat. 


After toiling from a distant part of 
the town, to see a popular tragedy, 
finding on your arrival at the theatre, 
that ‘in consequence of the sudden 
indisposition of a principal perform- 
er,”’ the piece is postponed, and some 
such novelty as ** George Barnwell” 
substituted: or, what ts still more 
lamentable, receiving this piece of 
pleasing intelligence from the Stage, 
after having paid your seven shillings. 


At the conclusion of a hornpipe by 
an Jnfunt Prodigy, which has driven 
you half mad, hearing some Stento- 
rian-voiced fellows in the gallery suc- 
cessfully baw] out “ Encore !” 


Entering the pit just one minute too 
late to obtain a seat, and being com- 
pelled to make shift with half « one 
One 
of your legs snugly stowed, but the 
other in a state of absolute torture, 
all your efforts to accommodate it 
proving unsuccessful. 


Sitting out a Pantomime (with a 
profusion of dull songs) for the third 
time, with a racking head-ache. 


A fly in your eye in the middle of a 
deep tragedy; the pain obliging you 
to make use of your handkerchief, 
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whereby you gain the oredit of being 
very sympathetic. 


Quitting a good seat in hopes of 
getting a better, and losing both. 


Sitting behind a lady with an enor- 
mous bonnet. 


Incautiously leaning over the second 
circle of boxes, and dropping your 
hat. 


Being compelled to leave the house 
for a few minutes, soon after your ar- 
rival with a party, and losing your 


return check. 
FIDGET. 


A THESPIAN LEXICON. 
BY THESPIS, JUN. 
(Continued from page 91.) 


Buiancuarp, s. m.— Dry humour. 
The arch cunning of the village tra- 
der, or the homely courtesy of the 
country gentleman. 


s. m.—A bass-viol. A mu- 
sical instrument of great power and 
sweetness, when used as an accompa. 
ninient, but harsh and unpleasant when 
heard alone. 


Buanp, s. f.—A songstress. 


GaRNARD, m.—Something betwixt 
the courtier and the clown; the boy 
acd the man. 


** Not yet old enough for aman, nor 
young enough for a boy; as a squash 
is before tis a peascod, or a codling 
when ’tis almost an apple: ’tis with 
him e’en standing water, between boy 
andman. He is very well favoured, 
and he speaks very shrewishly ; one 


would think his mother’s milk were 
scarce out of him.” 
Shakspeare. 


BaRRYMORE, 8. m.—Methbodical mo. 


notony, rant, impropriety. The very 
essence of mediocrity. 


Boots, s. m.—Genius without judg. 
ment, energy without dignity. A 
changeling. 


CuaPman, s.m.—Respectability and 
propriety. v.a. To render to every 
character which is given him, the jus- 
tice which is its due. 


CLAREMONT, m.—An_ itinerant 
driveller, one made up of awk wardness 
and conceit. 


Cooke, T. s.m.—A vocal performer, 
whose knowledge of the science is su- 
perior to his skill in execution ; whose 
utterance is harsh and unmusiecal, and 
whose sot disant embellishments are 
rapid, unmeaning, and indistinct. 


Cooke, T. s. f. — An instrument, 
whose inharmonious and discordant 
sounds grate upon the ear. Synoni- 
mous with assurance and self conceit. 


Conway, s. m.—Formality, rant, self- 
admiration; dignity without energy, 
force without pathos: the studied at- 
titudes of art without natural genius 
or ease :— 


“ In person taller than the common 
size, 

“ Behold where Conway draws ad- 
miring eyes. 

“ See how he frames his eyes, poises 
each limb, 

*“ Puts the whole body into proper 
trim: 

* From whence we learn, with no 
great stretch of art, 

‘¢ Five lines hence comes a ghost, and, 


Ha! astart’’* 
Churchill. 


——7 


* We must again observe that upon 
many points we differ entirely with 
this writer, and in none more than 5: 
opinion of Conway. 
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Original Poetry. 


A Monody on an unfortunate Lap- 
Dog ; being a specimen of Modern 
Epitaphs. 

'Tis past! ’tis done! along yon ver- 

dant lawn 
They bear my Frisky to her lowly 
grave ; 

No more she’ll canter at approach of 

dawn, 
To wash her trotters in yon silver 
wave. 


Nomore at mornshe’ll wag her pigmy 
tail, 
No more at noon regale on bones 
and gristle, 
No more at eve, far wandering o’er 
the vale, 
Return, admonished by her master’s 
whistle. 


No more at night, when all are fast 
asleep, 


Her bark responsive through the 
building rattles, 


To scare the prowling robber, and to 


keep 
His meddling fingers from our goods 
and chattels. 


Ob, thou wert fair!—and Nature’s 
beauty, too! 


Thy cheeks could boast no artificial 
red ; 
And whilst thy face retained its pris- 
tine hue, 


No borrowed curls adorned thy lily 
head, 


Oft have I seen thee prancing through 
the street, 
Unto the pastry-cook’s, at No. 30; 
Oft have I wish’d that thou couldst 
wipe thy fect, 
Because thou mad’st my Turkey- 
carpet dirty. 


Oft have I heard thee kicking up a 
row, 
With truant puppies, at approach of 
twilight ; 
Oft have I seen—methinks I see thee 
now— 
Chasing poor puss across yon lofty 
sky-light. 


But all these joys are blotted with a 


tear ; 

Dull are those scenes that oft have 
charm’d before ; 

Summer’s gay beauties are no longer 

dear, 

All—all are flown, for Frisky is no 
more! 

May 1817. THOMAS. 


Song. 


Oh! could we but trace absent friends 
in a glass, 
And our loves there in miniature 
see, 
A mirror I’d send to my favourite lass, 
And tell her to look there for me: 
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For there she would view all the an- 
guish I feel, 
Whilst I mourn for the days that are 
past ; 
And the cloud on my brow would my 
sorrows reveal ; 
For the dawn of my hopes is o’cr- 
cast. 


And, oh! did a mirror this virtue pos~ 
SeSS, 
I'd preserve it with tenderest care ; 
My lips to the magic illusion I'd press, 
And fancy my darling was there. 
Lor, instead of reflecting these fea- 
tures of mine, 
Worn by sorrow in every part, 
Its surface would yield back the image 
divine 
Of Rosa, the maid of my heart. 


But should grief for my absence e’er 
tarnish that cheek, 
Or deaden the light of that cye ; 
The glass that should shew me the 
change I would break, 
And bid the false slanderer die. 
Yet, if thoughtlessly thus I the charm 
should displace, 
I too soon might my rashness de- 
plore ;— 
For ’twere better to view thee less 
lovely in face, 
Than never tu look on thee more. 
‘Way 1817. THOMAS, 


Imitation of Horace. 
Parcius junctas quatinnt fenestras.” 


Book ist. Ode 25th, 
To Lydia. 

Oh, Lydia! now you may slumber in 

quiet ; 
Your casement no amorous sparks 

shall invade ; 

No more shall your rest be disturbed 
with their riot,— 


They cease to invoke you with sweet 
sererade, 


You are quile obsolete—then tis lolly 
Lo covet 
That youthful appearance, no longer 
your own; 
Your wrinkled old countenance, no 
one can loveit ; 
Your hopes of a husband for ever 
are flown. 


Farewell to your smiles, and farewell 
to your dimples, 
Farewell to your blushes, and ro. 
seate bloom ! 
The former are now superseded by 
pimples; 
The latter, by autumn’s o’ershadow- 
ing gloom. 


The memorials of age every moment 
grow stronger ; 
Your wrinkles in spite of enamel 
will tell; 
Then prithee ape Juvenile graces no 
longer, 
Be “leader of apes for the future in 
hell.” 


THOMAS. 


To a Lady, who amused the Author by 
abusing his particular friend. 


Hottentots think that loveliness 
Exists in swarthy forms alone ; 
And all the charms that they possess, 
To fairer damsels are unknown. 


Then, Fanny, now without surprise 
Your self-approving glance I view ; 

And hear you say that Anna’s eyes, 
And Anna’s features please not you. 


We seldom coincide with those 
Who of superior charms can boast ; 
Too well the farthing candle knows 
It’s ray in sunshine would be lost. 


THOMAS. 


April 
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